NAPOLEON BONAPARTE
Men had to choose between the Republic and the Re-
volution. All those who were mixed up with the Re-
volution, and chiefly the regicides, would throw over
the Republic without a qualm. And in no long time.
Republic and Directory alike, sapped by war abroad
and dissentions at home, by bankruptcy and by scandals,
were shorn of every democratic virtue. The triumvirate
had been shelved, but it was coming back again. We
know how, and through whom. The fateful day, the
day which good Republicans like Michelet and Hugo
so long regarded as the day when the great crime was
finally consummated, was the i8th Brumaire!
The 18th Brumaire at last brought to the front of the
stage the most celebrated dictator of modern times.
Stolid, hard-headed men still glow with pride when they
think of his story 1 Neither Pericles nor Caesar fires the
leaders of our day with such enthusiasm. Mussolini, for
example, takes him for his model. His name is Napoleon
Bonaparte.
If we want to amuse ourselves with speculating on
'the might have been3, there is no better subject than he.
'What would have happened if. . .?' What would have
happened, if Louis XV had not annexed Corsica to
France in 1768, to the parents, poor but proud, of that
child (their fourth) who was destined to be the founder
of a dynasty? What would have happened if Charles
Bonaparte had not died three years before the Revolu-
tion? He would have become a deputy of the noblesse,
possibly a liberal. Most likely he would have been
guillotined, or forced to emigrate, and his son, held back
by the paternal precept and the paternal example,
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